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A Series of Spontaneous Cases in 
the Tradition of Phantasms of the Living 


L. A. DALE 


{[Author’s Note: This paper was first read at a meeting of the 
Medical Section of the A.S.P.R. Since the members of the Section, 
almost all of them psychoanalysts, were primarily interested in the 
cases as human experiences which they could compare with the 
experiences of their patients, and not in their evidential value, ques- 
tions of corroboration and validation were barely touched on in the 
original presentation. ] 


It is a pleasure to speak to you this evening about a series of 
spontaneous cases, which, for reasons which will become obvious, 
we have characterized as being in the tradition of those presented 
in that great work of Gurney, Myers, and Podmore, Phantasms of 
the Living.’ Perhaps the main point of interest in these cases for you, 
as psychoanalysts, will lie in the fact that they are qualitatively very 
different from those which you yourselves have presented from time 
to time to this group. After you have heard some representative 
ones, it may be useful to consider these differences in the hope that 


1 Triibner and Co., London, 1886. 
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some light may be shed on the dynamics both of psi in the psycho- 
analytic situation and psi as it occurs, so to speak, “in the raw.” 


The cases have been selected from about a thousand letters which 
came to the attention of the Society as a result of a popular article 
on ESP which appeared in This Week Magazine, issue of March 26, 
1950. Appended to this popular presentation was a so-called psi- 
questionnaire and readers answering in the affirmative were invited 
to send in accounts of their most clear-cut psychic experiences, with 
the promise that “parapsychologists would study and analyze” the 
material. 

sefore going on to the specific cases, it might be worth while to 
discuss briefly the total material from which they were selected. Of 
the 949 communications received to date,? 705 were from women and 
only 244 from men. They came from every state in the Union, with 
California rather far in the lead. The educational background of the 
respondents varied all the way from medical and graduate school to 
probably not more than a few years of grade school. The bulk 
seemingly came from persons of middle-class background with a 
high-school education, with a very fair sprinkling of college graduates 
from upper middle-class homes. 

Since it was obviously impossible for a single individual to handle 
such a bulk of mail as this, it was decided to place each letter in one 
of five categories and to answer personally only those falling into 
the first of these. Category I, at the upper end of the continuum, 
contained those cases where corroboration seemed possible, and/or 
which were of unusual psychological or parapsychological interest. 
Eighty-nine communications fell into this category and each was 
answered personally, Category V, at the opposite end of the continuum, 
contained communications, 104 in number, from people so obviously 
disturbed that even the layman could hardly overlook the fact. The 
categories in between simply contained accounts that were too trivial 
or too vague to warrant a personal follow-up and form letters were 
sent out to these correspondents. Sixty-five cases further selected 
from Category I will provide the main data to be presented for your 
consideration this evening, but before going on to this we might clear 
the decks so far as the disturbed group is concerned by reading 
excerpts from several rather typical communications : 


From Mr. H. M.: “There are approx. 40 women spirits here 
in my room all of the time. They are beautiful young women, 
when at times I am able to see their faces. However, they can 
disguise themselves in numerous ways, making themselves large 


2 It may be of interest to note that This IVeek Magazine, a syndicated feature 
which appears in the Sunday editions of newspapers all over the country, is read 
by approximately twenty-two million people. 
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or small at will. They possess elaborate wardrobes, and some- 
times dress as show girls, but never as chorus girls. Always 
fully clothed in dresses that reach the floor . . . At night it is 
amusing to watch a number of them floating over the housetops 
as I watch from my bathroom window .. . it does not matter 
where I go, they always appear .. . I never mention any of these 
incidents for the reason that people are so skeptical in matters 
of this kind. But these experiences are absolutely true and in 
no way reflect any imagination or exaggeration on my part.” 
From Mrs. E. P.: “After reading your questionnaire, I wish 
to state that I am publicly mind-read and visioned, and I guess 
far ahead on your experimenting. Different persons have visioned 
themselves to me, among them the King of England, Mussolinny 


(sic), and one of the Vanderbilts once brought me some food, 
visioned lobster.” 


From Mr. A. S.: “You parapsychologists make me and a great 
many like me laugh. It would be quite funny indeed were it not 
for the fact that you come close to mocking GOD ORANGROC 
himself with respect to this Thing nearest to Himself in our 
hands. Doubtless you know about my new word ORANGROC 
as a name for the salt of life, this chief substance in our hands 
from time immemorial and its direct use by way of the mouth. 
For it not only gives us direct users of it a monopoly over 
ordinary telepathy but it also purifies our bodies and develops 
our brains so as to make us completely conscious of our str 
senses.” 


These pathetic, although somewhat humorous, excerpts from letters 
in the disturbed group need concern us no longer. They were touched 
on simply to help in giving focus to the total material from which 
our selected cases are drawn. With few exceptions, the apparently 
veridical cases seem to come from “normal” persons leading “normal” 
lives. 


The veridical cases,’ many of them corroborated by at least one 
person and clarified by extended correspondence with the percipients, 
fall into the following classifications: Dreams, 27, borderland ex- 
periences, 9, and waking experiences, 29. Nearly 50 per cent of the 
total concerned death. Thirteen experiences were of the precognitive 
type, that is, the dream or impression seemingly related to an event 
which took place after the dream or impression had been experienced. 
In those cases where a mind-to-mind, or telepathic, effect apparently 
obtained, in contradistinction to a clairvoyant sort of process, the 
relationship between percipient and ostensible agent was one of 


3 Although a number of the cases do have some independent corroboration, 
they on the whole suffer from one serious flaw—the length of time elapsing 
between the occurrence of the experience and the date of making the first 
written account. In the present version, the material has been expanded to allow 
for a discussion of problems such as this. 
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either close blood relationship or marital relationship in 28 cases. 
In 12 cases percipient and agent were either friends or acquaintances, 
and there were 5 cases concerning owners and dogs. There were two 
cases of fully externalized apparitions, one of a living person, one 
of a deceased person, and in each instance both sight and hearing 
on the part of the percipient were involved. Following are two cases 
concerning dreams of death.* 


1. Mrs. Henrietta Block:5 Percipient had an unusually vivid 
dream that the manager of the bank where she was a depositor 
died suddenly of acute indigestion. “I knew the manager by sight, 
but nothing of his personal or business characteristics.” She had 
seen him casually at the bank a week prior to the dream, at which 
time he seemed to be perfectly well. Because this dream was so 
vivid, she told her mother about it next morning. Two days 
later she learned that the bank manager had in fact died very 
suddenly of acute indigestion at about the time of the dream. 


In answer to inquiries, we learned that this experience took place 
8 or 9 years ago. Mrs. Block was good enough to give us the name 
of the manager and the address of the bank where he was employed 
so that we could verify the details of the death; we did not follow 
up on this, however, because of the number of intervening years. 
The mother of the percipient, Mrs. Ida Pollack, wrote us the following 
note of corroboration: “Regarding the incident of Mr. Cooper’s 
death, as far as I can recall, my daughter awoke one morning and 
described her dream to me. She saw Mr. Cooper lying on the ground. 
People were gathered around him and a doctor said he had died of 
acute indigestion.” 


2. Miss N. S.: Percipient dreamed that an old friend of her 
mother’s, whom she herself knew only slightly, came to her and 
said “This is very serious. | want you to tell your mother that 
I am dead. She must not worry or feel badly because her health 
is very poor. Tell her that my happiness now is more than I 
could have dreamed of during my life.”” This dream was so vivid 
that it awoke the percipient, who found that she was stretched 
out stiffly and uncomfortably. 


“When I woke, my arms were stretched over my head and 
my legs had been so rigid I had to sit up in bed and work the 


4 For reasons of space, some of the cases are summarized. Quotation marks 
indicate that the percipient’s own words are used. 

5 All respondents whose letters fell into Category I received questionnaires 
concerning their expe! riences, and the following question was included: “In the 
event that we publish in our JouRNAL an account of the results of the This Week 
Vagazine inquiry, would you be willing for us to refer to your experience 
(a) using your real name, or, if not (b) using a pseudonym?” About 75 per 
cent of those replying to the questionné ure gave us permission to use their real 
names. Thus, when a complete name is used it is the real name of the percipient. 
Initials are used where permission to publish the name was not granted. 
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muscles which had locked.”” At breakfast next morning she told 
her mother and sister about the dream. They laughed at her, 
but she insisted that this was no ordinary dream, it was a mes- 
sage. Later it was learned that her mother’s friend, 600 miles 
away, had died on the operating table the day before the occur- 
rence of the dream. 


In answer to questions, Miss N. S. wrote us that the dream 
occurred in 1934. She feels that her memory of the dream is accurate 
because “that dream was different from any dream I have ever had 
before or since in that I felt after | wakened that I had been in real 
contact with someone.”’ On the back of the questionnaire which Miss 
N.S. returned to us filled out, her sister, to whom she described the 
dream at the breakfast table, wrote: “The above statements are true.” 


Both these dreams are unusual because in each case the percipient 
was only slightly acquainted with the ostensible agent. In the case 
of Miss N. S., the percipient seemed to be dreaming on behalf of the 
mother ; in the case of Mrs. Block, however, it is very difficult to see 
any conscious-level motivation whatever. 


In our category of dreams not directly concerning death is one 
which is of interest because it may actually have saved the percipient’s 
life. From the evidential point of view, it is regrettable that 34 years 


elapsed between the event and the percipient’s recording of it. It 
seems worth presenting in full, however: 


3. Mr. C. A. Nash: “. . . I will relate an occurrence that 
happened to me thirty-four years ago, which I believe saved my 
life or at least saved me from serious injury. In July, 1916, I 
was working on the Soo Line wheat elevator which was then 
being constructed and | worked on the steel gang which did the 
reinforcing, and most of our work was on ladders and scaffolds, 
as the elevator rose to a height of 200 feet. We received our pay 
one Saturday and that evening I went to the theatre and after- 
wards home to bed. I am usually a sound sleeper, but that night 
I dreamed that I was back on the job and I saw the ladder to 
the 75-ft. scaffold break and a number of men killed and injured. 
I told my folks about my dream Sunday morning and they asked 
me what I had eaten to give me such a nightmare. I even told 
Clarence Farber, a chum of mine, who worked with me, about 
the dream, but he laughed it off. We did not work Sunday, but 
on Monday I heeded the warning and stayed on the ground 
where I bent rods on the bending table. At 11:45 the foreman 
ordered me to go up on the dryer tank scaffold and help the men, 
but I told him that I had only a few rods left to bend and that 
the noon hour was only 15 minutes away. He excused me and 
got someone else to help. When the whistle blew for dinner at 
12 o’clock, 14 men hurried to come down that ladder. It broke 
and 2 or 3 were killed and 6 or 7 badly injured. Dr. Noonan, 
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who is still living, was called to the scene. He said that one man 
had his neck broken and another every bone in his body. I was 
never able to find out exactly how many men were killed, but it 
could be verified by the company building the elevator, the 
Starrett and Thompson Company of Kansas City. My mother 
is still living and can verify the dream I foretold. I am now 55 
years old and have been a letter carrier over 30 years. 

“P.S.: I stayed on the elevator job until it was finished and 
was up on scaffolds every day but that one day. The accident 
happened to the ladder I dreamed about.” 


In answer to questions, Mr. Nash reported to us that at the time 
of the experience he was a sound sleeper and seldom dreamed. He 
had been working on the Soo line elevator for about three months 
when the dream occurred. It was a temporary job as his trade at the 
time was that of a glazier. There had been no accidents on the ladders, 
etc., during the three months he had worked on them, other than 
the one to which his dream seemed to relate, and no accidents subse- 
quent to it, up to the time the job was completed. Mr. Nash’s chum 
Clarence Farber died several years ago, but his mother, Mrs. Charles 
H. Nash, wrote: “This is to verify that my son’s account on the 
reverse side is true to the best of my memory.” 

Edmund Gurney, who was responsible for a large part of the 
authorship of Phantasms of the Living, had this to say about “Border- 
land” cases: “* ... the passage from sleep to waking admits of many 
degrees; and a very interesting group of cases remain which cannot 
properly be classed as dreams, and yet which do not appertain to 
seasons of complete normal wakefulness. The discussion of these 
experiences, which occur on the borderland of sleeping and waking, 
will form the natural transition to the waking phenomena with which 
we shall be occupied during the remainder of our course .. .” (Vol. 
I, p. 389). Gurney points out that, considering how small a portion 
of our waking life is included in the few moments before falling 
asleep or after waking from sleep, it is remarkable how large a pro- 
portion of veridical cases occurs at these times. In the present series 
there were nine experiences falling into the Borderland category, two 
of them as follows: 


4. Mrs. Bert Cook: Percipient, just before falling asleep, 
distinctly heard her deceased husband’s voice say “Carrie is 
here.”’ Carrie was her late husband’s sister, living some 300 miles 
distant. Percipient asked her cousin, who was sharing the room, 
whether she too had heard the voice. She hadn't, but both women 
got up and noted the time, which was about 11 p.m. The next 
morning percipient told her daughter about the experience. That 
afternoon they received a telegram saying that Carrie had died 
the night before at 11 P.M. 
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In further correspondence with Mrs. Cook we learn that the 
experience took place in February of 1942. Mrs. Cook had not seen 
her sister-in-law, Carrie, for five years, but they wrote to each other 
quite often. Carrie was believed to be in good health, and died un- 
expectedly. Percipient was certain she was wide awake at the time 
of the experience as she had just turned out the light, but it seems 
rather likely that she was dozing off. The cousin who was sharing 
the room at the time is now dead so that no corroboration from her 
was possible, but Mrs. Cook’s daughter, Mrs. Lois F. Sarg, wrote us 
as follows: “Yes, Mother did tell me that she heard Father’s voice 
say ‘Carrie is here.’ Mother and her cousin had spent the previous 
night in my home. Later in the day she received a telegram saying 
that my Aunt Carrie had passed away.” 

The next case is perhaps the strongest from the evidential point 
of view of any in this series, since not only is it corroborated, but it 
was recorded about four months after it occurred. 


5. Mrs. Edwin M. Fuller: “The week before Thanksgiving, 
1949, I had a waking dream — that is, I was half asleep and 
half awake — and so vivid that the next day I could hardly 
believe that it hadn’t happened. A bell rang and I went to our 
front door to find our family doctor in a sad state. His clothes 
were dirty and torn, and his mouth bleeding. He leaned his head 
on his arm. I asked him what was wrong, and he answered 
‘You should see Jane (his wife) —- she was almost killed and 
the car is a total wreck.’ The day after Thanksgiving they were 
in a wreck, in which their car was totally demolished, his front 
teeth knocked out, and his wife very seriously hurt. They were 
in a hospital in a strange city and when we heard we called to 
offer to be of service, and his first words to me were exactly 
as I had heard them in my dream.” 


Mrs. Fuller was most cooperative in answering questions. When 
asked to differentiate between her “ordinary” dreams and_ her 
“waking” dreams, Mrs. Fuller wrote: “The dream I described to 
you occurred during the ‘waking up’ stage. I usually find it hard to 
remember my dreams — though vivid, they are disconnected. These 
waking dreams seem very real and for hours — sometimes days — 
I can’t believe it hasn't really happened. Somehow I seem to know 
that it’s not a real dream. It’s almost as though I am making up a 
play or drama in my mind and the actors materialize.” Mrs. Fuller 
had known the doctor and his wife for 22 years. They were neighbors 
and good friends. She had not seen them for about six weeks prior 
to the dream. She told her daughter, Miss Joyce Fuller, about the 
dream before the accident occurred. Miss Fuller wrote us: ‘Mother 
told me of her ‘dream’ before the accident occurred.” 
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The two cases just cited typify what Gurney meant by borderland 
experiences, one occurring just as the percipient was dropping off 
to sleep, the other at the point of awakening. But we have for a long 
time felt the need to distinguish still a third category, in which the 
percipient is literally jolted out of a sound sleep into a wide-awake 
state by the impact of the impression. Such an experience is ex- 
emplified in the following case of a fully externalized apparition : 


6. Mrs. Gladys Watson: “I am the daughter of a minister, 
and if you know our ministers very well you will realize that 
their children are schooled against superstition from the time of 
their birth ... I am sane, healthy in mind and body, love people, 
people like me, and I hold a responsible position in my town .. . 
My husband's father was a Methodist minister also and his 
charge was in the Middle West. So after my hushand’s discharge 
from World War I we decided to make our home at some 
neutral point between my in-laws and my own parents in Dela- 
ware. Because we had friends there, we decided on Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

“My husband obtained work and we set up housekeeping (next 
door to the Lilly Laboratory). I was expecting a child and 
could hardly wait until I could take it home on a visit to see my 
granddad who at the time was living with mother and dad. I 
loved granddad very much. One night after being asleep for 
three or four hours I was awakened by someone calling my name. 
I sat up in bed and there stood granddad. Very calmly he said, 
‘Don’t be frightened, it’s only me. I have just died.’ I started to 
cry and reached across the bed to awaken my husband. Granddad 
continued, ‘This is how they will bury me.’ I saw him dressed 
with a black bow tie. ‘Just wanted to tell you I’ve been waiting 
to go ever since Ad was taken.” Adaline was my grandmother 
who had been gone several years, My husband awoke and asked 
what was the matter. | told him my grandfather was just here 
and that he told me he had just died. My husband insisted it was 
a nightmare but I knew it wasn’t. It was 4:05 a.m. when my 
husband went to a public telephone on the corner and called my 
parents’ home in Wilmington to prove to me that I had been 
asleep, but my mother answered. She was surprised at the call 
and said she had been up most of the night. She was waiting to 
call us in the morning to let us know that Granddad had died 
at 4:00 o’clock that morning.” 


We learn through correspondence with Mrs. Watson that her 
experience occurred on June 11, 1923. Her grandfather, in spite of 
his age, was considered to be in “very good health” at the time. 
Further questions, with Mrs. Watson’s answers, are below: 

[ After being awakened by hearing your name called, you saw your 
grandfather. Do you mean you saw him “‘out in space,” as if in the 
flesh, or did you see him with your “inner eye”? If the former, where 
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did he seem to be standing in relation to the bed?] “On the right 
hand side, near the foot of the bed—very close to the bed, in sort of 
slight leaning position toward me.” 


[About how much light was there in the room, from street lamps, 
etc., when you awakened?] “The house was next door to the Lilly 
Laboratories in Indianapolis. There were lights from the laboratory 


in the background and the light of just before dawn in the room. 
No direct light.” 


{ About hearing your grandfather speak. Was it like hearing some- 
one in the flesh, or did you hear with your “inner ear’’?] “Like hear- 
ing him in the flesh—soft, yet determined voice.” 


[Do you recall the time you saw your grandfather? You say your 
husband put in the phone call at 4:05 a.m., but you do not say how 
long after the experience this was. What we really want to know is 
just how long after he passed away you saw him, taking into account 
any differences in time between Wilmington and Indianapolis.] “I saw 
and heard him speak at approximately 3:30 a.m., Indianapolis time— 
4:30 Eastern Time. My husband got up, dressed, and made the phone 
call at about 4:05 Indiana time. My grandfather died at 4 a.m. 
Eastern Time, a half hour before I saw him. He said to me ‘I have 
just died.’ ” 


Mrs. Watson’s husband died several years ago, but her father is 
still living and corroborated the case as follows: 


“My son-in-law called our home in Wilmington from Indian- 
apolis early in the morning of June 11, 1923, and told us Gladys 
woke him up and said my father had been there (Indianapolis) 
and told her he had just died. Gladys had always been my father’s 
favorite grandchild and we had promised her to let her know if 
and when he became seriously ill. (He made his home with us.) 
He took sick the day before. We called the doctor and thought 
he was going to be all right. The end came suddenly around four 
o'clock in the morning. We were going to wait until later in the 
morning to get in touch with Gladys .. . I believe sincerely in 
the truth of this experience as my daughter writes it.” 


(Rev.) Walter E. Parker, Sr. 


We come now to waking experiences—experiences taking place, 
that is, when the percipient is up and about, and reasonably active. 
Some rather interesting cases fall into this category. 


7. Miss Margaret Kaulbarsch: Percipient had not seen her 
father, who had been a dress goods clerk, for seven years. One 
afternoon she entered a store and approached the dress goods 
department, behind the counter of which stood a man clerk. “As 
plain as though I were face to face with my father, that man’s 
face changed and appeared to become the face of my father.” 
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Going home, she found a telegram announcing her father’s death 
two days earlier. 

No corroboration for this case exists since Miss Kaulbarsch left the 
store, went directly to the hotel where she was staying without speak- 
ing to anyone, and was there handed the telegram. This experience 
occurred 28 years before Miss Kaulbarsch wrote her account of it 
and she herself is well aware of the difficulties this raises. She writes, 
however: “Sometimes we have an experience which is so unusual and 
which makes such a profound impression upon our minds that nothing 
can ever erase its vividness, and it stands out as an isolated incident 
throughout the years. I think that it was the experience of having 
my father’s face suddenly flash before me, obscuring the features of 
the clerk, that impressed me most, and even if it had not occurred 
just before I received word of my father’s death, it would have con- 
tinued to stay in my memory.” She further points out that, although 
her father had been a dress goods clerk, he had never worked in that 
store, and although she had scores of times shopped at dress goods 
counters and been waited on by male salespersons, this “illusion”? was 
an unique experience in her life. 

It is interesting to compare this experience with one published 
some years ago in this JouRNAL. The percipient was sitting in a bar 
in Boston. Suddenly the face of a stranger sitting near him at the 
bar seemed to become the face of a school friend he had not seen in 
years. He later learned that this friend had died in New York of acute 
alcoholism at about the time of his experience.® 

The next waking case is not unlike the second case discussed this 
evening—that of the girl whose mother’s friend appeared to her in a 
dream—except that here the percipient was wide awake. But in both 
instances the apparent agent was hardly more than an acquaintance. 


8. Mrs. L. W.:7 Percipient, who is a violin teacher, had a 
student, Carl Morgan [pseudonym], who took only about six 
lessons and then she saw him no more. Two or three months 
after his last lesson she heard that he was in the hospital with a 
heart attack, but since the man “had never been a friend in any 
sense of the word,” she forgot all about the matter. About a 
week later she had the following experience: “I was sitting in 
my living room reading. It was about 7:30 in the morning on a 
nice clear day. Suddenly the room seemed to be filled with 
brilliant light—not light seen by the physical eye but a quality of 
light akin to ecstatic joy or triumph, and yet with the physical 


6 JournaAL A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXVIII, 1944, pp. 48-52. (The fact that the 
ostensible agent died, according to the death certificate, of “acute ethylism” was 
not brought out in the original presentation of the case. ) 

7 The percipient wrote us that we could use her real name if we felt that it 
was essential to do so. Since it was apparent, however, that members of her 
family might be upset, we prefer to use initials. 
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radiance of light too. In a moment I ‘heard’ Carl Morgan telling 
me it was wonderful, that he had always believed that death must 
be something like this. He was free now and so happy he could 
scarcely believe it. The experience lasted for about two minutes 
and was so vivid I can recall every detail. I did not hear a 
physical voice but the words seemed to speak inside my head 
somehow and were unmistakably Carl Morgan’s in ‘voice’ and 
intonation. My sister-in-law taught in the same studio with me 
at that time and as soon as we met there (about 8:30 that same 
morning) I told her of this experience. She insisted that I write 
it down and that we both sign it before we tried to check on 
Carl Morgan’s condition.” 

Going to considerable trouble, the two women finally learned that 
Carl Morgan had died in a hospital in their city early on the morning 
of the experience, after having been in coma for some hours. They 
never were able to ascertain the exact moment of death (for he was 
found dead by a hospital nurse), but it seems reasonably certain 
that it occurred within a hali hour to two hours before the auditory 
apparition was experienced by Mrs. W. In further correspondence, 
she explained that she kept the statement written at the time and 
signed by her sister-in-law and herself for many months, but since 
she moved rather frequently since 1946, the time of the experience, 
she was unable to find it. We suggested that as an alternative her 
sister-in-law, Miss S. L., write a note of corroboration. Miss L. did in 
fact send us a long and detailed letter of corroboration, prefaced by 
the following opening paragraph: “You will find enclosed with this 
a letter which | received this morning from my sister-in-law, asking 
me to write you a corroborative letter describing what | remember of 
the experience we had concerning the death of one of her violin 
students, Carl Morgan. I include her letter as an extra help to you 
because | think it may help you to believe that Mrs. W. hasn’t used 
any influence in helping me to remember—which is as scientific as we 
are able to get! Though why we should bother with anything less than 
honesty in the matter | don’t know.” Although there are some minor 
discrepancies, the rest of Miss L.’s letter corroborates her sister-in- 
law’s statement of the case in all important particulars. 

The last two waking cases that we shall discuss were selected 
because in each instance two people, as well as a dog (or dogs), were 
seemingly involved as percipients. 


9. Mrs. F. A.: One afternoon percipient was sitting in her 
living room knitting, with her dog lying at her feet. The colored 
maid was ironing in the basement. Suddenly percipient heard her 
mother’s voice, “very clear and loud,” calling her name. Then 
came a loud crack, sounding like a “huge window being broken.” 
The maid, hearing both the call and the cracking sound, called 
upstairs to say “someone called you, Mrs. A.” The dog was “wild 
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with excitement and ran barking around the house.” Percipient 
and the maid searched the house to see if a child playing ball had 
broken a window, but everything was in order. Later percipient 
learned that her mother suffered a stroke at the time of the 
experience and died a few hours later. 


In further correspondence with Mrs. A. we learn that the episode 
occurred two years prior to her first writing us. At the time she 
lived in Ohio and her mother in Massachusetts. She was not thinking 
of her mother nor particularly worried about her on the day of the 
experience. In answer to a question about the reactions of the dog, 
she wrote: “Yes, indeed, I am sure he heard both the voice calling 
me and the cracking sound. He rose to his feet and went toward the 
dining room facing the west, from where the voice seemed to come. 
[t sounded just like my mother’s voice—clear, high, and quick. After 
the cracking sound, which came very soon after the voice, my dog 
made the rounds of the house to see ‘what was what’!” 

Unfortunately the colored maid was no longer with Mrs. A. when 
she wrote us, so it was not possible to get a statement from her. 

The last case in our series of waking impressions is, so to speak, 
in the “grand tradition” of Phantasms of the Living. It comes from 
Mrs. Justin Cavanagh,’ of Southampton, Long Island, one of the 
most fashionable summer resorts in the country. A minor case which 
she first describes sets the stage—riding prize-winning horses, a 
house full of silver trophies won by the family at dog shows and 
horse shows over a period of many years, and so forth. Unfortunately 
the experience occurred 25 years prior to the first written account of it, 
but there is some corroboration and it thus seems worth presenting in 


full. 


10. Mrs. J. C.: “It happened when I was fourteen. My mother 
was suffering from a nervous disorder. One night at nine o’clock 
she decided to leave our house on Long Island for New York, a 
distance of about 26 miles.? She took the train due to arrive in 
New York at ten. My father, a hard-bitten atheist who believed 
in neither God nor man, and I were alone upstairs, in his den, 
with our pointers Lee and Sport. At about ten-thirty we heard 
a distinct moaning outside. ‘Did you hear that?’ my father asked. 
‘Guess she decided to come back after all.’ There was another 
moan and Mother’s voice calling ‘Sport! Sport!’ Father, the two 
dogs, and I flew down the stairs to let her in. She sounded in 
terrible distress. The dogs jumped at the door and barked. The 
voice called again, very loudly for Sport, then ended in a deep 


8 The percipient gave us full permission to use her actual name in presenting 
her case in any published report. In spite of this permission, however, we prefer 
to use a pseudony in because of certain family difficulties which are rather 
frankly revealed in her account of the experience. 


9 At the time of this experience, percipient was not living in Southampton. 
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moan. We ran out in the gardens trying to find her. We looked 
everywhere with that uncanny awiful feeling one gets. 

“The telephone interrupted just then. It was the superintendent 
of nurses in a hospital in New York. She said that Mother had 
been met at the train by her maid who, finding her in a deplorable 
condition, had taken her directly to the hospital. The nurse said 
that Mother was calling constantly for Sport. He was not her 
favorite dog, either. We were badly frightened and told the nurse 
what had happened. She said they had all heard a distinct bark 
in Mother’s room.” 


In answer to a series of questions, Mrs. C. gave us the following 
additional information : 


“At the time of the experience Father and I were discussing 
horses mainly. However, we were very concerned about my 
mother because she had been acting very peculiarly, as though 
in a daze. We were depressed, of course. The house was quiet 
because the servants had turned in for the night.” 


About her father’s reaction to the experience : 


“He assumed that she was there, naturally, and was as 
startled as I. When we could not find her, he became increasingly 
alarmed. The voice called again and sounded very close, as 
though she were hidden in the shadows of the garden. It was a 
cold, frosty night so our search continued frantically. My father 
turned pale and shivered and he seemed quite frightened although 
nothing ever scared him really, and he never believed in any 
phenomena. It made us ill, however, with apprehension and fear.” 


In answer to a question about getting corroboration for the fact 
that Mrs. C.’s mother’s voice was heard: 


“My father, whom I have not seen in some years, will, I hope, 
corroborate the experience. Certainly he has not forgotten. He is 
a mean, stubborn old man who may refuse to reply. His mean- 
ness drove Mother out of her mind and drove me away.” 


We wrote to Mrs. C.’s father at the address she supplied and were 
somewhat surprised to receive the following answer: 


“Sorry about the delay, but I had to give some thought to the 
matter in question. I recollect the incident to be essentially as 
reported to you by my daughter, but it has not remained very 
vivid and_I had long since forgotten it, especially as I have not 
seen or heard from my daughter in many years. I trust I may 
have been of some help for whatever purpose. Very sincerely 
yours, J. H. N.” 


We also attempted to get some corroboration for the facts (a) that 
in the hospital Mrs. C.’s mother was constantly calling for the dog 
Sport and () that a dog’s bark was heard in her hospital room. Mrs. 
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C. gave us the name of the nurse who phoned her, but her address was 
not known. The maid who was with Mrs. C.’s mother in the hospital 
at the time had since married and moved to California. Neither her 
married name nor her address was known. Mrs. C. gave us the name 
and present address of her mother, saying: “She knows the story but 
does not remember what happened at the hospital as she was delirious 
then. However, she might supply additional information. She is bed- 
ridden, having suffered an attack of coronary thrombosis. I feel sure 
she will be glad to help if she can.” We did not write to Mrs. N., 
however, feeling that since there would be little she could add in the 
way of verification, there was no use in upsetting her. 

Sefore going on to a brief discussion of the cases already presented, 
some cases will be cited which do not easily fall into the categories 
already mentioned. We are referring to those cases in which the 
percipient, while not having any specific visual or auditory imagery, 
acts in an unusual or atypical way as a result of a hunch. 


11. Mrs. Earl Lange: Percipient and her married daughter, 
Mrs. Edith Grife, live some 60 miles apart. They phone each 
other seldom because of the expense, ordinarily only on holidays, 
etc. One morning in January, 1950 [three months before writing 
the account of the experience], however, Mrs. Lange felt that 
she must phone her daughter, but she resisted the impulse and 
continued doing her breakfast dishes. Finally she succumbed to 
the urge and put in her call. The operator got it through, and she 
heard crying, then the sound of her son-in-law’s voice. The 
daughter had put a call through to her, but was then unable to 
talk. Her husband was about to take her to the hospital because 
she was very ill with a “strep” throat and she badly wanted to 
talk to her mother. Mrs. Lange had no reason to suppose her 
daughter was ill. 


Mrs. Grife, who recovered from her illness, wrote us at some 
length concerning the incident: 


“At the time of this particular incident I was quite ill with a 
bad case of strep throat . . . | had put off going to the doctor. 
On this day, however, I realized | was desperately in need of 
medical attention. | was frightened, despondent, and in a night- 
mare of pain. | tried several times to reach the telephone operator. 
We are on a rural line and at times we have difficulty doing this. 
I realized that if I could talk to my mother it would help me a 
great deal. At my fourth or fifth attempt to put through a call 
the operator came in on the line with the information that Bigfork 
(the town where my mother lives) was calling. Then, due to 
weakness and emotional shock, all | could do was sob out that I 
had wanted to call her. My husband had to finish the conversa- 
sion. Because of the expense incurred, we phone only in the 
event of family parties or for holiday greetings. This was not 
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the first indication of a close mental relationship between my 


mother and myself, but it was the most significant. Edith Grife, 
Ball Club, Minnesota.” 


The second case in this category is reported by a clergyman’s wife. 
It occurred 20 years ago, but it seems to have left considerable impres- 
sion on both the percipient and her husband. 


12. Mrs. H. R. Bennett: While at the movies with her hus- 
band, percipient had a sudden hunch that she would find a 
purse at the head of the aisle in the gallery where she was 
sitting. She went to this spot, but was rewarded with only a torn 
bit of paper. After the show was over the hunch was still strong, 
so she again went to the spot and found a purse containing con- 
siderable cash and some rings. The owner was found and it was 
established that at the time Mrs. Bennett first left her seat the 
owner was in a state of great concern lest she lose her purse, 
which contained all her available cash. She left the theater before 
Mrs. Bennett did and dropped her purse. 


The Rev. H. R. Bennett corroborates his wife’s account as follows: 


“Mrs. Bennett and I were seated at a movie. She appeared 
restless and nudged me, saying ‘Let me out; I feel I am going 
to find something in the front aisle.” ‘Oh Pshaw!’ I said, ‘Watch 
the movie.’ But she insisted and climbed past me and went to 
the aisle. She returned to her seat, grinning, with a sticky piece 
of paper from some salt water taffy. Yet she still insisted that 
there was something she would find. As soon as the show was 


over, she went to the aisle again and returned triumphantly with 
the pocket book.” 


Discussion 


Some cases in the tradition of Phantasms of the Living have been 
presented. Although in many respects they fall far short of being 
of first-class evidential value, they do, in common with many of those 
in this corner-stone work of psychical research, deal with major 
issues—life-and-death issues, and in this way they differ rather 
markedly from the spontaneous cases reported to you by your patients. 
Our discussion, however, will be severely limited because of lack of 
appropriate psychological data in connection with each case. In cor- 
respondence with those who reported their experiences, the major 
aim—in fact, the sole aim—was to clarify the objective circumstances 
of each case as far as possible as to dates, times, etc., and to get 
corroboration when it was available. Since this was so, we were fearful 
of asking questions which might make the subjects “fall off the 
hook”—questions of a personal nature about interpersonal relations 
with the ostensible agent, etc. As it was, and using all the tact which 
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could be mustered, only about 70 per cent of those to whom personal 
letters and tailor-made questionnaires were sent actually replied. Any 
psychodynamic interpretations, therefore, will have to be in the nature 
of free improvisations on your part. 

Thinking over the differences between these cases and those which 
have been presented by the various members of this group, there 
seem to be three that stand out most saliently. The first of these we 
have already referred to: it is the fact that our cases, with few excep- 
tions, seem to deal with issues which are of tremendous conscious- 
level importance to the percipient ; your patients’ telepathic experiences, 
on the other hand, seem at first glance to be quite trivial and to deal 
with issues which are important neither to the patients nor to your- 
selves. Dr. Pederson-Krag’s patient, for instance, dreams that she 
(the patient ) had company coming for dinner and that her silverware 
was inadequate for the occasion. At the time of the dream Dr. 
Pederson-Krag had friends coming to dinner and she was troubled 
as to whether she had enough silverware for the guests. “I debated 
whether to buy more and replace those missing from my original set, 
or to use inferior cutlery.”!° Analysis showed, however, that the 
theme of “inadequate silverware” was in fact very important, sym- 
bolically speaking, to both patient and therapist. 

Secondly: In the cases occurring in the psychoanalytic situation 
where the analyst himself is the ostensible agent, his identity seems 
to be concealed with almost painful care in the patient’s produc- 
tion. Typically, Dr. Ullman’s patient dreams most relevantly of an 
injury toa finger, but it is not Dr. Ullman’s finger. Dr. Ehrenwald’s 
patient dreams of an apartment which strikingly resembles his (Dr. 
Ehrenwald’s) new apartment, but for the patient it is her dress- 
maker’s apartment. Similarly for Dr. Pederson-Krag’s patients. In 
every case reported to our group, if memory serves us right, the 
patient tells his dream to the analyst without the slightest conscious 
recognition that the material relates to the analyst. Apropos of this 
point, an episode in which the present sneaker was personally con- 
cerned a few years ago may be illustrative. One night Dr. Ullman’s 
wife was taken ill quite suddenly. Several of his female patients 
seemed unmistakably to “tune in” on this (to them) interesting fact 
by way of their dreams, but without Mrs. Ullman being explicitly 
the sick woman. The speaker had on the same night an unusually 
vivid dream in which Mrs. Ullman was seen first as sick, and then 
dead! No doubt the dynamics were the same for all of us, but the 
speaker, as the sole non-patient in the group of dreamers, was the 
only one whose dream included an acknowledgment, so to speak, 
of the source. 

10 “Telepathy and Repression,” by Dr. Geraldine Pederson-Krag, The Psycho- 
analytic Quarterly, Vol. XVI, January, 1947, p. 63. 
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Why this suppression of the source of the paranormally received 
information in the case of the patients under analysis? For all the 
world, they put us in mind of children peeking through a latticework 
of their fingers at a sight they both want to see and want not to see. 
There is no dearth of tracer elements, to borrow Dr. Ehrenwald’s 
phrase, in the dreams of the patients—they seem to be just as 
“gifted” as the percipients in the non-patient group, and it is there- 
fore difficult to account for the phenomenon in terms of “poor aim” 
or “weakness” of telepathic functioning. Quite the opposite, there 
would seem to be some teleological principle at work within the 
unconscious to account for it. Parenthetically, in the group of 65 
cases providing the data for this evening’s discussion, there is only 
one where the percipient, as it were, “peeked through her fingers.” 
She dreamed in detail about an automobile accident occurring to her 


husband when in fact it was her son who was in the accident, not 
her husband. 


Thirdly: The patients’ telepathic dreams do not seem to differ in 
affective tone from their “ordinary” dreams. They do not report 
them as being more vivid than ordinary, nor do they seem to have 
any subjective conviction of having received a “message.” There 
seems to be no sense of communication. In the non-patient dreams 
(and waking experiences), on the other hand, there seems to be a 
tremendous sense of urgency. There is often a conviction, before the 
fulfilling event becomes normally known to them, that the dream is 
truth-telling. They relate the details to their family or friends, 
although it is not usually their custom to talk about their dreams. 
Not infrequently, because of the impression, they alter their usual 
behavior patterns, as in the case of the man who refused to mount 
the 75-foot ladder. Is this lack of an inner feeling of having been in 
communication on the part of the patients just another aspect of the 
“peeking through the fingers” technique? This, as well as the reasons 
for other apparent differences, will have to be left up to you to decide. 





Self-Experimentation in Water Divining 


C. M. COOPER, M.B., CH.B. 


My interest in dowsing began when I chanced to visit a brother 
at a time when he was using a forked twig to determine the place 
on his property where he should sink a well. I had heard of witching 
for water but had never witnessed an exhibition of it, and when 
suddenly, and evidently without his having intended to make it 
move, the stem of the twig shot skyward I became greatly interested. 

Taking the twig from him, I traversed the same path as he had, 
and to my astonishment the twig in my hands abruptly dipped at 
approximately the same spot. 

Wondering whether this were an instance of a hidden perception 
and a consequent compelled motor action, I made myself familiar 
with quite a little of the literature on dowsing. I found that Professor 
(afterwards Sir) William Barrett, who had investigated the phe- 
nomenon, had expressed such a viewpoint, and that this theory was 
given prominence in the Encyclopaedia Britannica and, differently 
worded, was advanced in the Encyclopedia Americana as the only 
explanation offered by scientific men. On the other hand, Harold 
H. H. Cross in his book, A Cavalcade of the Supernatural, fully 
accepting the genuineness of the dowsing phenomenon and using it 
to argue by analogy in favor of his views on reputed supernatural 
occurrences, holds that the causal undetermined force acts on the 
rod and not on the hand that holds the rod. And such appears to 
be the belief of the majority of professional dowsers. The further 
evidence I gathered from my reading compelled me, as it had done 
others, to accept: 


1. That there are many individuals in whose hands a divin- 
ing rod undergoes extensive movements independent of their 
volition. 


2. That the honest attempts of these individuals to stop the 


movement of the rod once it has begun are futile even though 
they may grip the prongs with a force that injures the epithelium 
of their hands or perhaps loosens the bark from the underlying 
fiber. 

3. That in the hands of a percentage of these dowsers the 
implement used moves in contrary directions according to 
whether they walk up or down a slope or, as they express it, 
“up or down stream.” 


I found it impossible, however, to reach a conclusion concerning 
the water-finding value of the procedure, so opposing were the 
opinions expressed. 
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Thus, the Encyclopedia Americana tells us that in France an 
extensive series of tests was made in January and February, 1913, 
with three noted diviners. The results, as far as they could be veri- 
fied, showed a complete failure to discover underground water. On 
the other hand, in Germany in the same year, at a convention of 
three hundred and forty-five members of a society for the study of 
the divining rod, the consensus of the meeting was that the scientific 
value of the rod had been thoroughly established. I also found the 
same discrepancy of viewpoint among those of my friends and 
acquaintances who had employed professional dowsers to locate 
water on their lands. Where failure had resulted there was disbelief; 
where success had been achieved, belief in the procedure. 

Intrigued by the problem, I procured a forked twig and pro- 
ceeded to experiment with it. To my surprise I found that it behaved 
in my hands as it had behaved in the hands of the most ardent and 
gifted dowsers. Thus it sporadically moved without my intending to 
move it. Once it had begun to move, my efforts to prevent it from 
completing the instigated movement were futile; and further, if I 
walked from the rim of a circle toward its center, the twig repeatedly 
dipped at approximately the same spot, and that even when I walked 
with eyes closed. In no instance, however, did I become conscious 
that I had acquired any item of information, nor did I feel, after the 
rod had completed the movement, that I had been compelled to move 
it; and further, - -ectly the rod had begun to move, I was able to 
try, though unsuccessfully, to prevent the movement from continuing, 
which I had never been able to do in other automatic acts I had 
been motivated to perform. 

My curiosity being aroused, I became bent on trying to discover 
why the twig behaved in my hands as and when it did, if I could 
find a way to prevent the movement from beginning and to annul 
it once it had begun, and why the twig in my brother’s hands shot 
skyward and in my hands dipped toward the ground. With this in 
mind, I commenced to toy with the twig, and to try to make it 
behave as it seemingly behaved of itself. This I soon succeeded in 
doing. 

With elbows at my sides, I took a snug grip of the prongs with 
my fingers and thumbs, the palms of the hands facing downward 
and inward. Keeping the wrists and elbows slack, I separated the 
ends of the prongs sufficiently to produce a decided tension where 
they join. I then with the fingers and forearms rotated the prongs 
downward and inward. At once the stem began to dip. As I con- 
tinued to rotate the prongs, the twig dipped more and more, and 
then quite suddenly the rod itself took command and jerked my 
hands downward, stretching the wrists. If in rotating the prongs I 
gripped each one sufficiently tight with my thumb and forefinger, 
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I realized that I was also exerting a directional force that would 
tend to separate the bark of the prongs from the underlying fiber. 

The next step was for me to determine whether | had uninten- 
tionally made such movements when the rod dipped seemingly of 
itself. It happens that as I walk with twig in hand it is natural for 
me to hold it in the way | have described. | am sway-backed, and 
as | walk | project my body forward and brace back my shoulders. 
This carries my elbows backward, upward, and outward. As this 
occurs, my forearms pronate. The result of these movements is that 
| produce a decided tension where the prongs join, and also rotate 
them. This causes the stem of the rod to begin to dip. | grip tighter 
to stop the movement, but in so doing | automatically further pronate 
and hence, without realizing it, increase the force that is causing the 
movement. I thus engender more and more tension in the twig 
until it reaches such a pitch that the rod moves the hands, and not 
the hands the rod. 


I next took hold of the prongs as my brother did, with the palms 
of the hands upward, each prong passing from the little finger side 
across and outward under the thumb close to its web. Again, in 
walking, | thrust forward my lower torso and brace backward my 
shoulders. This movement separates the prongs, thus producing a 
decided tension where they join, but with this grip my forearms 
supinate, thus producing a downward and outward pressure upon 
the prongs. Up goes the stem of the twig and instinctively I grip 
the prongs tighter. Further supination occurs. This serves to in- 
tensify the force which is causing it to rise and to increase its ever 
growing tension until the rod again takes command and jerks the 
hands, this time upward. It will -now be apparent why in walking 
from the rim of a circle toward its center the rod moved repeatedly 
at approximately the same spot inasmuch as the necessary separation 
of the prongs, etc., would be attained after | had taken approximately 
the same number of steps, and why with a change of grip, according 
to whether one walked up or down stream, the twig would dip or rise. 

It now remained for me to determine whether I could prevent 
the movement from occurring and annul it when once it had begun. 
| found all I had to do to prevent it was for me to keep all my 
muscles slack, or to carry my elbows in front of my body and my 
hands so close together that no pulling apart of the prongs occurred. 
To annul it once it had started all | had to do was to thrust my 
arms forward, making rigid my elbows and wrists, or to let all my 
muscles go completely limp. This, however, I must do before I had 
engendered in the twig sufficient tension to make it the controlling 
factor in the movement. 


In experimenting with other dowsing implements I found that 
they also moved in my hands without my intending to move them. 
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In using them an additional factor came into play. If whilst holding 
vertically a pencil between a finger and thumb I grip it tightly when 
my forearm is pronated, my forearm further pronates; if my 
forearm is supinated, further supination occurs. This anatomical 
peculiarity which I found present in about five per cent of the 
students whom I tested for it, has always been a bugbear to me 
on the golf course as it has rendered it difficult for me to bring the 
club head square to the ball. 


Seymour Dunn, in his admirable book Golf Fundamentals alludes 
to this difficulty. He ascribes it to a lack of balance between the 
pronating and supinating groups of muscles, and advocates a special 
grip for those who are afflicted with this anomaly. It may be, how- 
ever, that it is occasioned, or at least influenced, by an unusual set 
of the elbow articular structures. Be that as it may, it was in part 
responsible for my involuntarily initiating and increasing movements 
of implements which seemingly moved independent of me. The net 
result of my inquiry was that I was driven to conclude: 


1. That I, myself, unwittingly initiated the moving of the 
dowsing implements and engendered within them the forces 
which completed their movement. 


2. That the method of gripping the prongs determined 
whether the stem of the rod would dip or rise. 


3. It, too, had seemed to indicate that my natural way of 
carrying the rod, my anatomical build, and my method of walk- 
ing, determined when the movement of the rod would begin, 
that therefore I could not expect to register a higher percentage 
of dowsing successes than chance would warrant. 


A further series of experiments, however, showed that another 
factor played quite a modifying part in this regard. I placed a pail 
of water at various distances from a starting point and walked 
toward it, twig in hand. To my surprise, the twig did not dip or 
rise, no matter how long the intervening distances, until I reached 
the pail. 


This puzzled me until I discovered that knowing where the water 
was, and accepting that there was none between me and the pail, I 
had held the prongs very slackly until in each instance I had 
approached to approximately the same distance from the pail. I then 
had subconsciously tightened my grip, thus alerting my muscles, so 
to speak, so that they could raise or dip the rod over the water. 
This finding suggested that when I carried the rod, my judgment as 
to where underground water would be apt to be found would deter- 
mine where | would alert my gripping muscles, and thus, indirectly, 
where the stem of the rod would rise or dip. 
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It further made evident to me why a dowser may walk a con- 
siderable distance over a barren-looking terrain without the rod 
moving, and then have it suddenly twist and turn in his hands over 
a fertile spot. As when water-witching I would naturally pick out 
only what appeared to me to be propitious areas, it would seem as 
though my percentage of successes in witching for water would 
depend upon my ability to read terrain, and that those professional 
dowsers who possess a marked flair in this direction would achieve 
a correspondingly high percentage of dowsing successes, and that 
from that standpoint they are worthy of their hire. My inquiry had 
sufficed to satisfy me that the phenomenon in my case was not 
occasioned by my having registered either extrasensorially or sub- 
consciously through the known special senses any mysterious message 
which came from nearby underground water, and that I, myself, 
had unwittingly, but not under compulsion, initiated the movements 
which caused the rod to dip or rise. 


Also wondering whether my more than normal subjection to 
automatisms extended into the field of automatic writing, I decided 
to test myself out in regard to it. 


From my preliminary reading I learnt: 


1. That there were a considerable number ot individuals who 
in the quiet of their daily lives made use of it. 


2. That in the hands of the genuine automatic writer the 


pen or pencil moved independently of the volition of the writer. 

3. That the handwriting might be quite unlike the same 
person’s “conscious” writing, and that, indeed, the same person 
might on different occasions use different styles of handwriting. 

4. That the writer might be totally unaware of what he was 
writing, or a word or phrase might enter consciousness as it 
was being written, though the writer had not consciously had 
it in mind prior to his writing of it. 


5. That it could occur whilst an exponent of it was in a 
trance or semitrance state. 


6. That its product, like the product of conscious writing, 
was of a very uneven quality. 

7. That in this product there was much that had considerable 
literary merit. 

8. That some of it was on a high ethical or spiritual plane, 
and this to a degree that the term “inspirational writing” had 
been applied to it. 

9. That in numerous instances the subject matter had been 
of a higher quality than one would have expected its writer 
unaided to have produced. 
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10. That in certain instances disclosures of matters had been 
made, in automatic writing, for the writer’s knowledge of which 
it was difficult to account. 


I also found that there was evidence to the effect that informa- 
tion conveyed in an hypnotic trance could be later expressed by the 
hypnotized subject in automatic writing, and that the method had 
in it, from the psychoanalytical side, both diagnostic and therapeutic 
possibilities. 

Having arrived so far, I decided to lend myself to a manifestation 
of it. So, relaxing my muscles and blanking my mind, I put pencil 
to paper. In a relatively short time my right shoulder muscles began 
to jerk and I commenced to write. | was not aware of what I was 
writing, nor did I seem to be able to stop the movements until I 
had finished writing what I had been motivated to begin. I wrote 
not with the fingers, as I usually do, but with the whole arm from 
the shoulder joint. As I wrote, the clonic spasms spread to the upper 
arm muscles, and to the muscles between the right shoulder blade 
and the spine; and then to my surprise, and somewhat to my alarm, 
to the muscles between the spine and the left shoulder blade. 


In some other attempts the clonic jerks either started in, or mainly 
involved, the upper arm or the forearm muscles rather than the 
shoulder muscles. The spread of the clonic spasms that occurred on 
my first attempt from the muscles between the right shoulder blade 
and the spine to the corresponding ones on the opposite side is, I 
may add for the benefit of the lay reader, a most unusual method of 
progression, inasmuch as the muscles of the two sides are activated 
by nerve cells which are located in widely separated brain areas. 
However, in certain cases of Jacksonian epilepsy bilateral muscles 
that are accustomed to act together may be automatically affected 
in this way, and in so-called myoclonic epilepsy bilateral jerkings 
occur. 

The experience put me somewhat on edge and I came to feel 
that if I continued the experiments they might induce unpleasant 
consequences, and perhaps prevent me from obtaining the conscious 
muscle control that I was seeking. Hence I decided to forego them. 
They had served, however, to give me a better understanding than 
I would otherwise have had of the muscle movements that might 
be involved in automatic writing, and had enabled me to appreciate 
to the full the difference between these genuine automatic muscle 
movements and the more normal muscle movements that had occurred 
in my experiments with the water-witching wand. 

As it happened, I had written in a handwriting very unlike my 
usual handwriting, which was, of course, to be expected since I 
had used a different set of muscles to those I employ in my ordinary 
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writing, and inasmuch as my experiments had indicated that dif- 
ferent sets of muscles might be primarily, or mainly, involved on 
different occasions, I could readily see why the same individual 
might write in a number of different styles. 

For my own benefit, I jotted down what I considered it would 
be possible for an individual to write in this manner. It ran as 
follows: 


1. Anything that he had consciously registered through the 
senses. 


2. Anything he could consciously deduce from what he had 


consciously registered. 

3. Anything he could dream, imagine, lower himself or 
aspire to say. 

4. Anything that he might be inhibited from consciously 
writing. 

5. Anything that he had subconsciously registered. 

Further, if he had the gift of perceiving the seemingly imper- 
ceptible, i.e., the faculty of subconsciously deducing from impressions 
subconsciously registered (intuiting), it would be possible for him 
to reveal in automatic writing what it seemed he could not know, 
and what he would not know how he knew unless he had succeeded 
in uncovering the mechanism at work and, of course, if he possessed 
any form of cryptesthesia he could also make known anything he 
had through it come to know. 

In considering the unexpected high literary or spiritual value of 
some of the output it is to be remembered that history has time 
and again evidenced the potentialities that have long lain dormant 
and unrecognized in a Cromwell and, to come down to the present 
era, in the one who cast his menacing shadow athwart so many 
lands. Similarly, in the most humdrum of us, there are lesser 
possibilities which under favoring circumstances can come to light. 
This, indeed, we recognize in saying that we “did not think that he 
had it in him,” or that “she had it in her,” when an acquaintance 
rises to unexpected heights. It should not then occasion amazement 
if an automatic writer, drawing as he can upon his known capacities, 
and also upon those which may be lying dormant in him, produces 
at times work of high literary or spiritual worth. 





The Prophet as a Subject for Psychical Research 


WILLIAM E. HULME 


We have seen that the religious prophet of antiquity had experi- 
ences which were strikingly similar to the extrasensory perceptions 
of telepathy, clairvoyance and precognition.! More is required to 
substantiate the hypothesis that these prophets had extrasensory 
perceptions than to illustrate these similarities. Modern psychical 
research has done more than test for extrasensory perception. The 
experiments have developed into a science. The conditions involved 
in the experiment, together with the personality traits, attitudes, and 
motives of the subject have been investigated for their possible 
relationship to positive scoring. To study prophetic activity in the 
light of parapsychology means that we make use also of these data — 
factors which have been shown to be conducive to extrasensory per- 
ception. It is the purpose of this study to compare the prophet’s 
personality and the conditions under which he functioned, with these 
data. 


The Prophet’s Attitude Toward His Office .:.... 


The prophet was continually conscious of communion with the 
deity. His entire task was a cooperation with God. This rapport 
was developed to the extent that the prophet often spoke as though 
he were God. The oracles of Malachi contain several debates between 
Yahweh and His people in which the prophet takes Yahweh’s part 
in the first person singular. “Will a man rob God? Yet ye have 
robbed me. But ye say, Wherein have we robbed thee? In tithes and 
offerings.” Cooperation between the subject and the experimenter 
is favorable for the occurrence of extrasensory perception in the 
laboratory. This rapport of the prophet with his God is comparable 
to the subject’s rapport with the experimenter in psychical research. 
Cooperation between the prophet and the object to which his 
psychical powers are directed, by this same principle, would stimulate 
the operation of those powers. 

A condition recognized as favorable to the occurrence of extra- 
sensory perception in the laboratory is the subject’s belief in his 
ability. For this reason children make very good subjects. They do 
not doubt their abilities in extrasensory perception when told they 
have them. The “sheep” are almost certain to score higher than the 


1 “Parapsychological Experiences of the Prophets,” by W. E. Hulme, JourNAL 
A.S.P.R., Vol. XLIV, April, 1950, pp. 70-73. 
2 Malachi 3:8. 
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“goats.” It is doubtful if anyone has ever possessed more confidence 
in his psychical powers than the prophet. There is no evidence that 
either he or his society ever questioned his abilities in extrasensory 
perception. The prophet was the perfect specimen of the “sheep.” 
When the son of the Shunammite had died, she journeyed to the 
prophet Elisha in Mount Carmel. As she approached him she fell 
at his feet in agony. Gehazi, the servant, attempted to push her 
aside, but Elisha forbade him, saying, “*. .. her soul is vexed within 
her: and the Lord hath hid it from me, and hath not told me.’’* The 
inference is that Elisha had been accustomed to receiving information 
extrasensorially, and his ignorance in this particular instance caused 
him concern. 

A skilled operator encourages his subject; he inspires in him 
confidence that he can do well. He makes him feel that the tests 
are important, and arouses in him an ambition to try to further 
scientific knowledge by obtaining positive results. He keeps the 
experiment novel by varying the procedure. He gives rewards for 
good scoring as does Rhine, or inspires competition between his 
subjects. The prophet had his motivation. He believed he was execut- 
ing the will of God. He felt he had experienced a call from God to 
function as a channel for revelation to mankind. A sense of a divine 
calling to an office is one of the strongest motivations for the able 
execution of that office. The emphasis on the will of Allah in 
Mohammedanism had its beginnings in the prophet’s conviction that 
his entire mission was obedience to the call of Allah to be the 
greatest of the prophets. The prophet’s attitude toward his office 
was one of fervor and passionate zeal. This zeal, as in the case of 
Mohammed, was difficult to distinguish from fanaticism. The 
prophet’s more phlegmatic contemporaries often mistook the pro- 
phetic fervor for madness. He had the enthusiasm that the subject 
in the laboratory needs to favor his possibility of scoring positively. 


The Prophet's Personality Traits 


The personality conducive to positive extrasensory scoring in 
laboratory tests is one that is well adjusted. The prophet was out- 
standing for his well-adjusted personality. His honesty with his 
God released him from repression. His guilt feelings having been 
resolved, he was free from obsessions and phobias. Any fear he 
might have had was quickly counteracted by his strong trust in his 
God. Focusing his attention on his divine mission for his God and 


3“Sheep” are those subjects who accept the possibility of paranormal experi- 
ence in the experimental situation; “goats” are the subjects who reject that 
possibility. See “Progress Report on Further Sheep-Goat Series,” by Gertrude 
R. Schmeidler, Journar A.S.P.R., Vol. XL, 1946, pp. 34-35. 

411 Kings 4:27. 
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his people prevented a self-centered attitude. His purpose in life 
was altruistic. 

An unaffectable person scores on the whole higher than the sug- 
gestible individual. The nature of the prophet’s mission necessitated 
his unaffectable character. He often had to denounce his country- 
men, condemn national policies, threaten disaster. Amos left his 
herd in the hill country of Judah to travel to Bethel in the northern 
Kingdom of Israel to preach his oracle of condemnation. His message 
made enemies. He was reported to the king as an enemy conspirator 
and seditionist. In the midst of this increasing tension Amaziah, the 
priest of Bethel, suggested to Amos that he escape while he could 
and return to his homeland. There he could make a comfortable 
living through his prophesying. A rugged shepherd was out of place 
in the king’s chapel. The prophet’s reply was another oracle pre- 
dicting captivity for Israel. The suggestion and threat appear never 
to have received a moment’s consideration. Like his predecessors 
and successors, Amos was certain of a divine direction, and no 
threat or suggestion of any kind could disturb this assurance. 


Subjects who have difficulty in overcoming  self-consciousness 
rarely do well in tests for extrasensory perception. A continual 
awareness of oneself is disruptive to concentration. The attention is 
divided between passivity and active awareress a frame of mind 
hindering perception which is extrasensory. A study of the writings 
of the prophets discloses that these men were so rapt in their 
psychical experiences or their oracles that they rarely had occasion 
to be conscious of their own persons. This lack of self-consciousness 
is shown in their frequent assumption of the first person singular 
in their references to God. The prophet’s own personality had receded 
into the background and only God and the people occupied the 
focus of his attention. He was conscious of himself only as a mouth- 
piece of God. Isaiah wrote, “When the poor and needy seek water, 
and there is none, and their tongue faileth for thirst, I the Lord 
will hear them, I the God of Israel will not forsake them.”5 The 
prophet has relegated his own personality to the background. 


The prophet is a good subject for extrasensory research because 
he practiced the mystical formula which prepares the way for the 
occurrence of this perception. Mental concentration and relaxation 
may occur simultaneously in what can best be described as a relaxed 
concentration. A relaxed concentration is conducive to extrasensory 
perception. The mind must be quiescent and unaffected by the sur- 
roundings. The subject’s mind is relaxed by focusing it upon a 
blank — by concentrating on nothing. The prophet observed a 
regulated devotional life. He had his times when he meditated upon 


5 Isaiah 41:17. 
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spiritual truths, worshipped his God, and prayed. During these 
periods his mind was in that condition of relaxed concentration so 
conducive to the entry of psychical phenomena. 

That which furnished his enemies with an opportunity against the 
prophet Daniel was his devotional life. Three times a day he went 
to his house, opened his windows toward Jerusalem, and knelt in 
prayer to his God. The direct connection of this devotional habit 
with the prophet’s psychical experiences is shown in his following 
description of the situation which preceded a prophetic vision. 


And whiles I was speaking, and praying, and confessing my 
sin and the sin of my people Israel, and presenting my supplica- 
tion before the Lord my God for the holy mountain of my God; 
Yea, whiles I was speaking in prayer, even the man Gabriel, 
whom I had seen in the vision at the beginning, being caused to 
fly swiftly, touched me about the time of the evening oblation.® 


When the enemy was at the gates of the city, Isaiah, the prophet, 
and Hezekiah, the king, “prayed and cried unto heaven.” The 
prophecy of Jeremiah is interspersed with the prophet’s prayers 
of intercession for his people or petitions for his own personal 
strengthening. 

These devotional practices were the prophet’s preparation for his 
inspiration. These were the maturing influences which developed the 
prophet’s constitutional capacity for his reception of “revelation.” 
These periods of preparation were necessary for the psychical 
phenomena of the prophetic function. These were the practices that 
made his mind receptive to the sensitive impressions which com- 
posed his oracle. 

That the prophet was accustomed to the use of mental imagery 
and symbolism is evident throughout his oracles. It is quite likely 
that this use of images and symbols was characteristic of his devo- 
tional periods. Concentration on religious images and _ spiritual 
symbols is, according to Swami Akhilananda, the ideal condition for 
perceiving the impressions of other minds. 


The Prophet’s Working Atmosphere 


The surrounding conditions the prophet chose for his devotional 
activities which led to his experiences of revelation were those espe- 
cially favorable to the occurrence of extrasensory perception. His 
was an atmosphere without distraction. The mere distraction of some 
one entering the testing room sometimes markedly lowers the scoring 
of the subject in psychical research. The prophet eliminated distrac- 


6 Daniel 9:20-21. 
71I Chronicles 32:20. 
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tion by the use of music and by a resort to solitude. When the 
campaign which the kingdoms of Judah, Israel, and Edom were 
planning against the kingdom of Moab was threatened with disaster 
due to a water shortage, the kings of Israel and Judah went to the 
prophet Elisha for an oracle from Yahweh. Elisha asked for a 
minstrel, and “it came to pass, when the minstrel played, that the 
hand of the Lord came upon him.’’? The sons of the prophets and 
the tabernacle musicians are described as prophesying with musical 
instruments. 

Music has a relaxing effect on the mind. It reduced the activity 
of the prophet’s mind to the condition of relaxed concentration 
which prepares the way for extrasensory experiences. The frequent 
association of rivers with prophetic vision has a similar explanation. 
The sound of the river current would have the same relaxing effect, 
reducing distraction, as would music. “The word of the Lord came 
expressly unto Ezekiel! . . . by the river Chebar.”? “. . . as I [Daniel] 
was by the side of the great river, which is Hiddekel: Then I lifted 
up mine eves, and looked, and behold . . . the vision.”!° 

The prophets also reduced distraction by meditating in “the night 
season,” or resorting to the surrounding deserts and river banks. It 
was at night, after he and his three companions had prayed intensely 
for a revelation, when the city of Babylon was asleep, that Daniel 
experienced his “night vision” of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream. Moham- 
med had the habit of retiring to a cave in the slope of Mount Hira 
near Mecca. It was a lonely barren place. The stillness and harmony 
of the setting stimulated the prophet to-extreme emotional excitement 
and he uttered incoherent oaths and wild rhapsodical language. It 
was here that he received many of his revelations. 

The prophet’s atmosphere was one without restraints. The work 
of Stuart has shown that restraining the subject’s freedom of response 
in extrasensory experimentation is detrimental to high scoring.!! The 
prophet’s only superior was his God. The methods he used, though 
adapted to the beliefs of his culture, were ultimately the methods of 
his own choosing. He “spoke as the Spirit gave them utterance.”!2 
Even in New Testament times he was allowed complete freedom of 
expression in assembly. When he was asked for an oracle, there was 
no time limit involved, and whatever he spoke was accepted as the 
desired oracle. Jeremiah waited ten days for an oracle which would 
answer the question of the Hebrew survivors of the Babylonian 

811 Kings 3:15. 

9 Ezekiel 1:3. 

10 Daniel 10:4-5. 

il“The Effect of Rate of Movement in Card Matching Tests of Extra- 
Sensory Perception,” by Charles E. Stuart, Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 2, 


September, 1938, pp. 171-183. 
12 Acts 2:4. 
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conquest concerning their future plans. Freedom in choice of condi- 
tions and freedom in response are as important to the prophetic 
function as they are to the positive scoring in psychical research. 

Religious prophecy is distinguished by the extrasensory character 
of its function. The prophet’s attitude toward his office was the 
ideal for a laboratory subject in experimentation for extrasensory 
perception. He was passionate in zeal, confident of his authority, 
assured of his “paranormal” powers, and in rapport with his deity. 
His personality had the qualities naturally conducive to the operation 
of extrasensory perception. It was unaffectable and trended toward 
mystical contemplation. The revelation experience which authenti- 
cated his office usually occurred in an atmosphere which encouraged 
extrasensory perception. It was one without distraction. The prophet 
had freedom of response and was without unnatural restraints. In 
the light of this knowledge it would seem that a reasonable hypothesis, 
if not the most reasonable, would be that the prophet experienced 
the powers of extrasensory perception in varying degrees in his 
function as a mediator for the deity to the people. 





The Medical Section: The First Three Years 
A Summary of the Sessions of the Medical Section 
of the A.S.P.R. 


GERALDINE PEDERSON-KRAG, M.D. 


The medical section of the A.S.P.R., a group of some 6-19 
physicians interested in paranormal phenomena, first met on March 
4, 1948. This report contains the gist of the papers read and the 
discussions held during the twenty-five sessions that have taken 
place since that time. 

The papers have dealt principally with occurrences observed by 
the members in their daily work. Most of these were telepathic or 
precognitive dreams, where unwittingly the doctor acted as agent 
and the patient as percipient. Drs. Jan Ehrenwald, Jule Eisenbud, 
and Montague Ullman each had one or more patients especially 
gifted in producing such manifestations of psi, while the same ability 
appeared more sporadically and less frequently in the practices of 
other physicians. 

Other manifestations reported were actions which appeared point- 
less and faulty until interpreted as expressions of impulses seen or 
conveyed telepathically. One of these was told by Dr. Yella Lowen- 
feld and six by Dr. Eisenbud. As a background for his personal 
observations Dr. Eisenbud described the mistake made by a coach- 
man in response to rejected wishes of his passenger, Sigmund Freud. 

Dr. Eisenbud and Dr. Geraldine Pederson-Krag described cases in 
which physical and emotional symptoms were produced in one 
individual in response to emotions felt by another. Dr. Wayne 
Barker also read a paper on a similar occurrence of a non-analytic 
nature, the apparent alteration of brain waves by means of telepathy. 
Dr. Ehrenwald described repeated telepathic incidents in a com- 
pulsive neurotic and an apparently precognitive dream in a case of 
anxiety hysteria. 


However, the interest of the group lay less in offering examples 
of the accepted fact of psi phenomena than in considering the circum- 
stances under which such phenomena may be noted. 


Dr. Ehrenwald pointed out the strong telepathic factor in mother- 
child relationships. Dr. Eisenbud observed that unconscious telepathic 
perception, and unconscious reactions to it, may well be one of the 
codeterminants of faulty behaviour too commonplace to excite remark. 
This he illustrated by means of a simple act of forgetting, which 
acquired meaning when psychoanalytic investigation showed it to 
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be the telepathic projection of a guilty impulse felt by another person 
than the forgetful one. 

Dr. Pederson-Krag showed how telepathy may often serve as a 
defense against anxiety, especially in cases where the anxiety is due 
to a conflict around exhibitionism. 

Dr. Eisenbud pointed out how psi phenomena are connected with 
occurrences that we wish to forget. Thus one patient in analysis 
utilized a telepathically perceived event to bring about exposure and 
punishment for something for which she felt, but would not admit, 
guilt. On one occasion both father and daughter fulfilled their 
oedipal wishes by an error apparently chance determined. In a third, 
a patient had a premonition of a most unlikely happening which 
would, if experienced, nullify symbolically his repressed fear of the 
loss of a mother. The patient’s premonition was fulfilled. 

From a neuro-biological angle Dr. Ehrenwald demonstrated how 
psi abilities often develop in connection with some other faulty per- 
formance, which he termed a minus function. The group received 
interesting confirmation of their ideas in a paper read by a guest, 
Dr. John R. Mattingly of Hamilton College, on dreams of his own, 
showing how anxiety about death was connected with telepathic 
perception. : 

Of especial interest to the practising analysts was an attempt to 
evaluate the part that paranormal phenomena play in psychotherapy. 
Dr. Ehrenwald stressed the need for their recognition. 

Dr. Eisenbud demonstrated how telepathic elements in patients’ 
dreams could easily be uncovered by the standard analytic technique, 
showing a high degree of correlation between the analyst’s current 
conflict and that of the patients. 

An interesting link between these commonplace paranormal phe- 
nomena and the spectacular occurrences described in Phantasms of 
the Living and similar reports was given by Mrs. L. A. Dale in 
an excellent report of the recent investigation of spontaneous para- 
normal occurrences in the general population. 





Reviews 


PSYCHICAL PHYSICS. By S. W. Tromp. 534 pp. Elsevier Pub- 
lishing Co., Amsterdam and New York, 1950. $8.00. 


It is now many years since Sir William Barrett published his 
paper on dowsing in the Proceedings of the S.P.R.; Barrett was a 
Professor of Physics, and could not come to the conclusion that a 
physical cause was involved; this may partly be due to a natural 
tendency to ‘pass the buck.” He reached the conclusion that divining 
takes place by a combination of clairvoyance followed by subconscious 
muscular action. According to this view the dowsing rod is only 
an instrument whereby the clairvoyant can subconsciously indicate 
the information which has been psychically obtained. 

Barrett’s ideas have been strongly opposed by many writers — 
notably Maby and Franklin. Their viewpoint, which demands some 
consideration, is that to label such a phenomenon as “psychic” is 
merely another way of saying “we do not know.” Maby and 
Franklin, after some experiments, suggested a possible manner in 
which purely physical and physiological processes could combine to 
produce divining phenomena. Their views have not received much 
attention, because their theories are somewhat sketchy and seem to 
be inadequate in some details. 

These errors have to some extent been avoided by Professor 
Tromp in his recent book Psychical Physics. He endeavors to cor- 
relate the accepted physical and physiological processes occurring in 
and around human beings with divining phenomena. The first two 
chapters (287 pages) of his book are a summary of such of these 
processes as Tromp thinks are relevant to the study of divining; it 
is interesting to note here that he describes effects of chemicals on 
photographic plates (the Russell effect) which have been observed 
by experimenters in the field and falsely attributed to psychic 
processes. 

The first two chapters are well supplemented by 700 references 
to literature; two opposing criticisms can, however, be made. It is 
impossible for a specialist in other scientific fields to read these 
chapters and quickly grasp the main features; Tromp has made the 
error here of including too much material. Yet when one tries to 
cut out some of the matter, there is so little that we know about 
dowsing that everything seems relevant and one feels that Tromp 
has erred by including too little. This difficulty seems unavoidable 
in a study of such a difficult subject. 


But it is the third chapter of the book that is the most important 
part; here the divining phenomena themselves are discussed. The 
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treatment is entirely different from that of Barrett; whereas Barrett 
described in detail certain cases of dowsing which are well estab- 
lished, and investigated the veracity of the stories, Tromp merely 
refers to the cases, leaving the reader to find out these points from 
the original sources. There are 700 such references, some of which 
admittedly refer to cases not well established or of interest for — 
historical reasons only. This collation of references is in itself a 
great asset to any student of the subject. 


I have one criticism to make of this feature of the book; Professor 
Tromp mentions, in passing, the work of Dr. Walters who thought 
he had some photographs, taken with a Wilson Cloud Chamber of 
the ionization produced by the “aura’’ of a mouse at the moment 
of death; yet Professor Tromp does not mention the careful repeti- 
tion of this work by Dr. Hopper who showed that the effects 
observed by Dr. Walters were almost certainly spurious and due 
to a gas leak .between the lethal chamber and the cloud chamber. 
This omission may be symptomatic of other omissions throughout 
the book, but if so, | have not yet found them. 


Also in this third chapter is a long discussion of some of Professor 
Tromp’s own experiments. Like many another before him, he was 
not at first satisfied that divining phenomena were a reality. The 
ingenious experiments he has devised to prove the reality are, to 
the best of the reviewer's belief, the first of their type to be recorded. 
These experiments were carried out in the Physical and Physiological 
Laboratories at Leiden and in the Laboratory of Technical Physics 
at Delft (Holland). A preliminary account had previously been 
published (in Tijdochr w. Parapsychologie, Jan. 1947) but this only 
seemed to whet the appetite for the complete results to come. 


The main feature of the experiments was the measurement of the 
dowser’s reaction by the measurement of skin potentials and by 
changes in the electrocardiograms. These seem to be definitely cor- 
related with the rod reaction. Tromp showed that when a dowser 
approaches a magnetic field anomaly, and ordinary dowsing reaction 
occurs accompanied by a change in skin potential, similar changes 
occur if the dowser stays still and the field 1s changed. The change 
in skin potential is too small to be attributed directly to electro- 
magnetic effects and Tromp attributes the change. to a muscular 
action caused by an electromagnetic effect on the nervous system. 
This muscular action is presumably the same muscular action that 
causes the rotation of a divining rod. By experiments with externally 
applied potentials, Tromp showed that a sufficient response could 
be produced by a small stimulus. All this is not to imply that 
magnetic fields are the sole cause of dowsing reactions, indeed Tromp 
suggests many other effects that could produce the required stimulus. 
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The reviewer is not sufficiently acquainted with physiology to 
comment in detail upon the processes suggested; but from a physi- 
cist’s point of view there is nothing that is unreasonable, which is 
more than can be said for any other proposed mechanism. This is 
not to suggest that the results of Tromp should be accepted without 
further experimentation: far from it. These results should be taken 
by someone — preferably in the physiological field — for repetition 
and further experimentation. Fortunately for any such, Tromp has 
described his experiments in a sufficiently detailed way that anyone 
with sufficient interest and ability can duplicate the important 
features or criticize the experiments. It is rare for an investigator 
of dowsing to do this, but it is, of course, necessary to good scientific 
work. 


Some interesting general points arise in summarizing the impres- 
sions left by this book. If the main contention is correct, that the 
divining phenomena are expressions of changes in magnetic and 
other fields known to the geologist, it appears that the faculty is of 
little practical use in the modern age of scientific instrumentation. 
There exist very sensitive instruments for detecting these field 
changes, and moreover for separating all the different types of field 
which a dowser cannot normally do. This is related to the problem 
posed by F. W. H. Myers in a discussion of telepathy; is it a faculty 
which is receding as racial development proceeds, or is it increasing? 
Or put into his concise way, is it a faculty stretching back to the 
amoeba or reaching forward to the angels? Although everyone is 
reluctant to endorse unequivocally an age of scientific instrumenta- 
tion as a fit place for angels, nevertheless it seems that the faculty 
of dowsing was of more utility in the days of the amoeba when it 
was merely used and no one tried to understand it. 


Another thought occurs perhaps more strongly than the first. If, 
and when, these claims are substantiated, most of this field is seen 
to be the proper study of the geologist and physiologist and not of 
the psychical researcher. The only feature about this that need 
worry us is that these two branches of science are not yet normally 
studied by the same people. 


It has often been said that psychical research consists of studying 
phenomena rejected by all established sciences. As soon as the 
reality of a phenomenon has been established one of the sciences 
will claim it; this is right and proper; the establishment of a phe- 
nomenon automatically entails finding out a little about its laws 
and how the phenomenon dovetails into accepted knowledge. If we 
can, at some date in the future, say goodbye to water divining as a 
branch of our study we shall have done our job as_ psychical 
researchers. Professor Tromp’s book is the first landmark in this 
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direction; even if water divining is eventually to leave our domain 
forever, the book should be on the bookshelves of every psychical 
researcher as a reminder of how seemingly unrelated phenomena can 
be correlated and used to explain one another. 


RicHARD WILSON 


HARRY PRICE: The Biography of a Ghost Hunter. By Paul Tabori. 
VIII, 316 pp. Athenaeum Press, London, 1950. 15s. 


Harry Price — whose name is well known to readers of this 
JouRNAL as for some time Foreign Research Officer of the A.S.P.R. 
and as author of Confessions of a Ghost Hunter, Fifty Years of 
Psychical Research, The Most Haunted House in England, Polter- 
geist over England, etc. — was born at Shrewsbury in 1881 and 
died in 1948. He was the son of a paper manufacturer, and his 
father’s part-ownership of the business, which Price inherited, pro- 
vided him throughout his life with a substantial income. This, and 
the returns from his books, gave him the means to carry on the 
psychical research to which his life was chiefly devoted, to finance 
the laboratory he equipped for the purpose, and to accumulate a 
large library of books on psychic and allied subjects. The collection 
of books on conjuring in particular, which he amassed, is said to 
be the most complete in existence. 

His interest in the latter subject was aroused in childhood by the 
performance of a magician on the public square. He began to 
cultivate the art assiduously and became in time an able practitioner 
of it and a member and officer of several societies of magicians. In 
the early 1920’s he was especially interested in reproducing, by the 
conjurer’s art, the tricks of fraudulent mediums. 

His interest in psychical research also awakened early and kept 
growing. His experiments with Willi Schneider and with Stella C. 
completely convinced him that some of the phenomena produced by 
mediums are genuinely paranormal. From that time, his attitude 
towards mediums came to be one of open-mindedness combined with 
keen vigilance. He knew that many mediums were deliberate trick- 
sters, whose tricks he understood and in many cases exposed. He 
knew also that some mediums had genuinely paranormal powers. 
And he knew further that even mediums who had such powers 
sometimes cheated whether consciously or unconsciously in trance. 
Even after he had obtained photographic evidence that Rudi 
Schneider had managed to free one arm from control during a 
séance, Price’s assurance never wavered that on other occasions 
Rudi had produced genuine phenomena under rigorous control. 

Price’s critical hard-headedness in these matters — his insistence 
on establishing fraud or delusion where it existed, and equally on 
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establishing the genuineness of such paranormal phenomena as were 
genuine — involved him throughout his life in many controversies, 
some of them acrimonious. Some were with conjurers who main- 
tained that everything was fraud, some with spiritualists whose 
beliefs outran the solidity of their evidence, some with other psychical 
researchers whose methods or conclusions he criticized, and some 
with persons skeptical a priori in or out of the ranks of science. His 
independence, and his forthrightness in stating his conclusions irre- 
spective of whose cherished beliefs or disbeliefs they might hurt, 
were of course not likely to pour oil on the waters of this troubled 
subject. 


Price, moreover, had a gift for showmanship, to which he allowed 
full play in the publicizing of some of his experiments. His declared 
object in this was to arouse wide interest in paranormal phenomena, 
and there is no doubt that he succeeded in doing so. On the other 
hand, such headline-hunting, and in particular the ridiculous “experi- 
ment” at the summit of the Brocken — to test whether, as an old 
German manuscript asserted, a white goat would, by a ritual per- 
formed there, be changed into a young man — repelled persons of 
a scientific turn of mind that were interested in psychical research, 
as tending to discredit the whole subject. 


All in all, however, it seems to this reviewer that Harry Price’s 
services to psychical research greatly outweigh such disservice as 
resulted from some aspects of his personality or from some of his 
publicity-stunts. The sincerity of his interest in the subject and the 
whole-heartedness of his devotion to the task of detecting equally 
what was truth and what was trick or delusion in the phenomena 
reported in this field, can hardly be questioned. 


Mr. Tabori’s book has a chapter on Price as conjurer and on his 
friendships among, and controversies with, professional conjurers. 
There is a chapter similarly treating of his relations with the 
spiritualists. Two chapters are given to some of his investigations 
of famous mediums, some of whom he detected in trickery, and 
others of whom he found able to produce paranormal phenomena 
under trick-proof control. There are chapters on Price’s psychic 
adventures in England and on the continent, on his relations with 
the A.S.P.R., and on his attempts to establish cooperation between 
his own organization — The National Laboratory of Psychical 
Research — and other organizations dedicated to research in this 
field in England and abroad. There is a chapter dealing with Price’s 
investigations of poltergeists and ghosts, and one on his study of 
the famous Borley rectory. The final chapter consists of personal 
statements about Price, by six friends or associates of his, among 
whom may be mentioned, besides his secretary, such well-known 
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men as Professor Joad, Dr. Hereward Carrington, and the French 
investigator, René Sudre. 

In the writing of this book, Mr. Tabori had access to Price’s 
many albums of press clippings, and to the more than twenty thou- 
sand letters in his files, connected with psychical research. Much of 
this correspondence, interesting as it would be, is, Mr. Tabori states, 
“unpublished and unpublishable” — partly, one gathers, because in 
private letters it was possible for Price and his correspondents to 
say things which, although true, would if published have constituted 
grounds for libel action under English law. Mr. Tabori’s biography 
of Price is an informing and fascinating book. well worth reading. 


C. J. Ducasse 
Brown University 


HENRY GROSS AND HIS DOWSING ROD. By Kenneth 
Roberts. 310 pp. Doubleday and Co., Garden City, New York, 
1951. $3.00. 


This account by an author of many historical novels purports to 
describe the “amazing record of the exploits of one phenomenal 
dowser,” Henry Gross. Henry Gross, a “game warden neighbor” 
of Kenneth Roberts, located the first of a series of wells on the 
Roberts’ Kennebunkport, Maine farm during the drought and forest 
fires of 1947. The culmination was a trip to Bermuda late in 1949, 
during which three wells were dug on the basis of dowsing that 
Henry Gross had done over a map of Bermuda in Kennebunkport. 

Included in the book are two chapters by other authorities. One, 
a chapter by Charles Richet, is a short history of dowsing phenomena. 
The other is an account of Evelyn M. Penrose, “the best-known of 
modern English dowsers,” of her adventures as an official water- 
diviner for the Government of British Columbia. 

In many respects this is an exceedingly irritating book for the 
individual who is interested in the problem of whether genuine 
dowsing occurs. Mr. Roberts has written this account with great 
conviction, but this is also a characteristic of his historical novels. 
He promises in the initial pages to “document everything I say.” 
The documentation consists of a few supporting letters, a few news- 
paper clippings, and considerable amounts of quoted dialogue. The 
ability to remember verbatim so much conversation is not the least 
of Mr. Roberts’ talents! 

The keynote to the approach taken in this book is exemplified in 
the following passages. “From the viewpoint of American scientists 
who have labored unsuccessfully to find out whether or not there is 
such a force, phenomenon, gift or talent, this is not a scientific book. 
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It accepts without question, as did Nobel prize winner Charles 
Richet, outstanding French scientist, the singular powers of ex- 
perienced dowsers” (p. 1). And further: “A good water dowser 
cannot afford ‘negative’ results. If his rod says that there is water in 
a certain spot, and at a certain distance underground, and in certain 
quantities, the water is there... .” (pp. 2-3). 

Mr. Roberts is impatient with the restrictions that scientists place 
on the dowser and with the questions they ask. He considers that 
many of their experiments are petty and irrelevant, but one is left 
with the impression that this is frequently the case because such 
experiments yield negative results which “a good water dowser can- 
not afford.” 

Although when considered individually such undocumented state- 
ments, of which the following are examples, are trivial, the total 
impression created by them is unfavorable: 

“For a time we experimented on foods and drinks. 

“When Henry’s rod was touched to rye whiskey, it would work 
only on the rye: not on bourbon, scotch, blended whiskey, or any 
other liquor. 


“When touched to bourbon, it would work only on bourbon” 
(p. 64). 


“Over a man’s hand, he [Gross] explained, the pendulum moved 
in circles. Over a woman’s hand it worked back and forth, in a 
straight line” (pp. 66-67). 


But “We later found that this was not necessarily so. Over a 
woman whose blood tests Rh negative, the pendulum may reverse 
itself and work in a circle... .” (p. 67, footnote). 


“Meanwhile, two amateur dowsers, whose rods worked on seepage 
water but not on veins [italics ours|, appeared and assured the club 
officials that there had never been water at the spot indicated by 
Henry” (p. 136). 


There are literally scores of such statements throughout the book. 
The difficulty hes in the fact that they are largely undocumented 
and, more crucially, do not deal with the question of the dowser’s 
conscious knowledge. A point which will occur to the careful reader 
over and over again is not adequately dealt with. When Henry Gross 
locates water on the Roberts’ farm does he demonstrate a genuine gift 
or can his success be interpreted in terms of the widespread incidence 
of underground water in that particular locality of Maine? 

On the positive side there is much to be said for the book. Of first 
importance is the fact that it may provide the impetus for further 
study in this area. A number of the achievements of Henry Gross as 
described and partially documented are extremely impressive. The 
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writing is interesting, stimulating, almost fictional in style. Mr. 
Roberts has described instances of Henry Gross’ success in great 
detail so that further documentation would seem to be feasible. The 
clear descriptions should provide information for repetition of some 
of the tests described. And finally, it vividly makes the point that 
there’s an awful lot of water under Kenneth Roberts’ Kennebunkport 
farm. 


Joseru L. WooprurF 


IN MY MIND’S EYE. By Frederick Marion. With Foreword by 
R. H. Thouless and B. P. Wiesner. 315 pp. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, 1950. $3.75. 


In collaboration with Peter O'Donnell, Frederick Marion, an 
Austrian mentalist, has written a readable and unusual book. In 
addition to the facts of his life, he offers his theories of extrasensory 
perception, outlines a training program for would-be psychics, and 
summarizes his experiments with British parapsychologists. He also 
relates some interesting anecdotes concerning such exotic people as 
Anita Berber, an early strip-teaser; Erik Jan Hannusen, Nazi occult- 
ist; and Frau Maria Silbert, an Austrian physical medium. All of 
this contributes little of importance to the study of paranormal per- 
ception. And, considered as a whole, the book does not qualify as a 
full-fledged autobiography. 

The son of a businessman, Frederick Marion was born in Prague, 
amid sober and prosaic surroundings. In early childhood, he displayed 
an extraordinary intuitive faculty that worried his parents and per- 
plexed his companions at school. At 19, he accepted a challenge to 
locate by paranormal means an object secretly concealed in the city 
of Prague. After the successful completion of that test, which was 
featured by the local press, he began a music-hall career as “The 
Telepathic Phenomenon.” He later abandoned his music-hall pre- 
sentations in favor of serious lecture-demonstrations, one of which 
was recently witnessed at the staid Harvard Club in New York City. 

Unlike Joseph Dunninger, Sidney Piddington, and other popular 
mentalists, Marion apparently welcomes examination by psychical 
research investigators. He claims that he has never shirked a scientific 
test. This claim is given credence by R. H. Thouless and B. P. 
Wiesner, parapsychologists, who, in their remarkable Foreword, 
state: “We can say definitely that we are satisfied that Marion shows 
paranormal capacities of an unusually high order under strictly 
controlled experimental conditions.” (Translation: Marion’s card- 
guesses were correct more often than chance would allow.) To avoid 
misinterpretation, they go on to say, “We cannot give any evidence 
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as to the paranormality of his stage performances or the reality of 
the accounts he gives of remarkable results in helping those who 
come to him for help.”” They also caution the reader that the more 
philosophical parts of the book appear to them as less valuable than 
the descriptive parts. 

In a chapter entitled “On Trial in England,’ Marion summarizes 
his experiments under the direction of Dr. S. G. Soal, Mr. Harry 
Price, and others at the National Laboratory for Psychical Research.! 
Designed to test the genuineness of his stage performances, these ex- 
periments resulted in the conclusion that Marion accomplished his 
amazing feats by means of an unusual acuity of the senses—not by 
means of extrasensory perception. Also included in the chapter is a 
criticism of the Soal report by Edmond P. Gibson, an American in- 
vestigator formerly associated with the Parapsychology Laboratory at 
Duke University. 

Marion’s philosophical views give the impression that he has been 
an earnest student of mail-order occultism. “Thought,” he explains, 
“is also a matter of vibrations.” To illustrate this profundity, he cites 
an experiment in which he allegedly shatters a wine-glass by projecting 
thought-waves upon it. The professors of the. Foreword, who have 
elsewhere? expounded a general theory of psychokinesis, have no 
doubt a more cogent explanation for this astonishing feat. 

From the evidence available, no final judgment of Marion’s para- 
normal faculties is possible. However, the reservations of Thouless 
and Wiesner, the negative results obtained by Dr. Soal, and the 
striking similarity between some of Marion’s stage presentations and 
certain well-known conjuring tricks all point to the probability that 
Marion’s talents are not unlike those of other professional performers 
who do not claim paranormal powers. 


ALAN F. MACROBERT 


YOU WILL SURVIVE AFTER DEATH. By Sherwood Eddy. 
210 pp. Rinehart & Co., New York, 1950. $2.00. 


In this book, the Rev. Dr. Sherwood Eddy, protestant minister, 
Spiritualist, and author of some 35 volumes on international, social, 
and religious questions, tells why he believes in survival of personality 
after death and describes his efforts to obtain empirical evidence 


1“Preliminary Studies of a Vaudeville Telepathist,” by S. G. Soal, Bulletin 
ng Galea of London Council for Psychical Investigation, London, 1937, 
pp. 1-96. 

2“The Psi Processes in Normal and ‘Paranormal’ Psychology,” by R. H. 
Thouless and B. P. Wiesner, Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII, 1947, pp. 177-196. 


(A digest of the original article was published in the Journal of Parapsychology, 
Vol. 12, September, 1948, pp. 192-212.) 
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through the phenomena of contemporary Spiritualist mediums. Ac- 
cording to the Foreword, in which he declares that “as a matter of 
faith I have held this belief in eternal life throughout my entire 
religious experience,” the author undertook the investigations of 
psychic phenomena in 1937 in order that he “might be able to help 
others who had not sufficient religious faith to believe firmly in per- 
sonal immortality.” 

Dr. Eddy begins with a rather undistinguished summary of the 
familiar ethical arguments, which all boil down to the same point; 
namely, that there ought to be an immortality, therefore, there must 
be. He next discusses the empirical evidence accumulated by the 
societies for psychical research, emphasizing purported communica- 
tions from spirits. He then records the evidence of his personal 
investigations, which include sittings with such dubious mediums as 
“Margery” Crandon, Arthur Ford, and E. A. MacBeth. At these 
sittings, he witnessed the full repertoire of modern Spiritualist 
mediums—direct voice, full-form materializations, independent writ- 
ing, ectoplasm, and apports. Convinced of the reality of these bitterly 
disputed phenomena, Dr. Eddy says: 


“My first-hand experiences in psychic phenomena have been so 
repeated, so convincing and so satisfying to me personally, that I now 
have the same evidence for the existence of the nine members of my 
family who are now in the spiritual world, that I have for the three 
members of my family who are still on earth.” 

You Will Survive After Death will temporarily encourage the 
bereaved and probably increase the attendance at Spiritualist camps 
this summer. It will not impress the critical reader, who will find 
additional evidence for the assumption that grief over the loss of 
loved ones frequently leads to an irrational acceptance of séance 
phenomena. 


ALAN F. MacRosBert 





Correspondence 


To the Editor of the JourRNAL: 


In Second Sight in Daily Life the present writer suggested the 
following as a provisional definition of precognition: “Perception or 
awareness, not attributable to information or rational inference, 
which corresponds to the future sense perception of the subject, or 
of another person.” 

When reviewing the book, Professor C. J. Ducasse made the follow- 
ing comment on the above: “This definition, which the author puts 
forward only as provisional, remains rather ambiguous even after 
the explanations given by him in the text.”! 

One reason for the admitted ambiguity in the wording is that a 
definition would tend to get cumbersome if you sought to word it so 
as to exclude every possibility of ambiguity arising. But while too 
much should not be made of mere definitions, I think it is quite 
important that any discussion of precognition should be accompanied 
by a definition of what the writer considers precognition to be. In a 
series of books by members of the S.P.R. this definition was offered : 
“Perception or awareness of future event, apart from information or 
inference.’ Similarly, the Journal of Parapsychology submits this: 
“Cognition of a future event which could not be known through 
rational inference.’’’ Personally, I find no reason to relate precognition, 
as these definitions seem to do, to an objective “future event.” If we 
examine carefully recorded spontaneous cases we may find a pre- 
ponderance of evidence to show that what is precognized is the effect 
on the subject of newspaper reports, photographs, rumors, etc., 
which often are far removed in accuracy from the “event.” Therefore, 
a definition should make clear what we mean by an event. Do we 
mean a personal event, i.e., a personal experience, or do we mean an 
objective event? In order to try to respond to the criticism arising 
from the ambiguity of my own provisional definition, I offer the 
following expanded version: 

“Perception or awareness, not attributable to normal information 
or to rational inference, which corresponds to the future sense per- 
ception of the subject and to mental images or concepts directly 
arising therefrom, when such future perception follows upon external 
stimuli normally independent of the subject, and when such cor- 
respondence is so precise, or so multiple, or occurs with such frequency 
as to signify that chance coincidence is a less probable explanation of 
the correspondence than that the prior awareness or perception is 

1 Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. XLIV, July, 1950, p. 122. 
2E.g., H. F. Saltmarsh, Foreknowledge, 1938, p. 119. 
3“Glossary,” each number. 
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due to an extra-normal relationship between it and the corresponding 
later experience.” 

The foregoing definition is confined to simple precognition, no 
allusion being made to precognitive telepathy as in the last four words 
of the shorter definition quoted at the beginning of these remarks. 


W. H. W. SaBIne 


To the Editor of the JouRNAL: 


I am making a collection of spontaneous cases bearing on the 
question whether animals can be in telepathic communication with 
men. A substantial number of published cases, often concerned with 
dogs or cats, point to such a possibility. I would be grateful if 
members who have personal knowledge of similar incidents would 
send me an account of them in care of the Society. All information 
will be regarded as confidential, and neither names nor material will 
be published without the express permission of the writers. 


(Miss) Marcery Hoyt 


Notice to Members 


The Publications Committee would like to replenish the low reserve 
stock of the following numbers of the JouRNAL: 


January and April, 1942 
January and April, 1943 
January, 1945 

April, 1946 


Will members who can spare these copies kindly send them to the 
Assistant Secretary. In exchange members may select two other 
numbers of the JoURNAL for each one returned. 





HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward witb 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualifications of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 











